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"WHY IS IT UNCONVINCING?" 


The cliche, "It's unconvincing)’ is an easy 
way to dismiss a ms. on which the author is 
likely to have worked hard. It is often us- 
ed by editors, and seldom understood by the 
many writers who are its victims. Indeed, it 
may be difficult to prove why a ms. is "un- 
convincing", because the reason may develop 
out of a variety of causes. And frequently, 
there may be a difference of opinion on the 
causes, or even as to the intended handling 
of the treatment (detail) by the author. 





Of course the editor and the readers have 
to be the final arbiters. If to them a par- 
ticular story, scene or character seems un- 
convincing, we may feel that they are wrong, 
but there is no room for argument. They may 
be right, but even if they are not they have 
a right to their opinion. The only thing an 
authcr can do then, is to correct the weak- 
ness, in which case an editor may change an 
opinion and turn a rejection into an accep- 
tance. 


Let us look at some of the reasons why un- 
convincingness creeps into a ms. Of course, 
we must recognize immediately there are two 
levels on which the defect may arise. There 
is lack of conviction in the material. But 
the author's herdling of basically plausible 
material may aiso be illogical or careless. 
In either case the story falls apart, fail- 
ing to achieve its full impact on the read- 
er. A Wise writer tries to determine clear- 
ly in his mind, anc as objectively as poss- 
ible just where the illogicality develops & 
what can be done about it. 


Another source of weakness can be in some 
character trait. It is vital that the char- 
acter trait to be used is a proper underly- 
ing motivation for the decisive act that the 
MC performs at the climax of the story. The 
Teader inevitably balances these two factors 
against each other to see if they mesh con- 
vincingly. If they don't, the story leavesa 
bad taste in the mouth. I am going to dram- 
atize this point in a moment by usinga spe- 
cific example. However, I hope that it will 
illustrate several aspects of this problem, 
so I want to delay the laboratory analysis. 


The gimmick in a story is often eccentric 
and so unconvincing. A client of ours work- 
ed out a story that was suggested from lis- 
tening to a Charley McCarthy program. This 
story was laid in a foreign land where mar- 
riages are spawned by the parents. But a boy 
and girl were in love. Therefore, their in- 
fatuation must triumph over the parents’ de- 
sires. The boy being tongue-tied, the giri, 
more aggressive, threw her voice through the 
protecting screen behind which she was hid- 
den. She said the woras that the boy should 
have uttered and the father backed down. 


Now no matter how you view that scene, it 
seems eccentric. It does not leave a proper 


amatory feeling in one's heart. It was that 
boy's place to have risen to the occasion & 
the story would only be satisfying if the boy 
did rise. There would have been a legitimate 
whimsical quality, if the girl being moreez 
perienced in affairs of the heart, had pull- 
ed the strings that set a mere man into ac- 
tion. But for her actually to replace him— 
no, that was not good. So, the story was re- 
jected by all the best women's slicks. Ulti- 
mately a secondary market bought it for less 
than a tenth of what the story would other- 
wise have commanded. I begged the author to 
throw the gimmick out of the story. But it 
was sacred because it was her seed, and the 
story had grovn from it. Sometimes, its nec- 
essary to forget the original core and toss 
it out. 


Now let's go to the scene that proves sev- 
eral things. In a ms. I read recently there 
was a heroine who believed her lover was be- 
ing false to his country. He was about to set 
sail on a boat. The heroine decided to pre- 
vent him. So, she stole down to the vessel, 
and partly cut the steering gear. The plan, 
unfortunately boomeranged when after a con- 
siderable sail, the rope parted and the hero 
was wrecked. (at this point I have varied the 
detail to protect the author's plot.) 


I told the writer that this gimmick lack- 
ed conviction for several reasons. The girls 
act was performed during a storm. It seemed 
unlikely that (1) she, who hated the sea and 
all it stood for, would have known how best 
to cut a complicated piece of gear in such a 
way that it would have escaped detection, & 
(2) that it would have held together for so 
long a period. (The cutting of a rope makes 
the story hang on an unpredictable material 
fact rather than an inevitable chain of mo- 
tivation, of cause and effect.) 


But if you accept all of the implausibil- 
ities in the detail, the scene is still un- 
convincing because even had the girl gained 
her point, she would have alienated the MC, 
and still more, the reader who knew the [fs 
purpose in sailing. (This was not mown—by 
the girl. a fact that could have been used, 
with different emphasis. Suppose the girl's 
motive hac been to save the hero's life, amd 
vy doing what she did, she unintentionally, 
and dramatically, endangered his life. This 
might have caused the hero to rise better to 
the occasion, and to realize that the fault 
was his for not confiding in the girl.) 


There was further illogicality in the au- 
thor's treatment of the scene, because; (1) 
the heroine left behind her on the vessel a 
piece of jewelry that incriminated her; (2) 
it did not seem convincing that it would be 
found, apparently not by the MC, but by one 
of the minor charscters, who returned it to 
the girl; (3) in spite of the storm several 
small boats were left tiec up beside the big 
vessel while moored at her dock. All would 
have been damagec. The facts didn't add up. 
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NOW! THE WAR YsR WE DARE NOT LOSE}! 





In this election year we americans face a 
great task and a great opportunity. We must 
prove our belief in our ideals. Ye can only 
io that if we show our belief by action in- 
stead of words. “e must be as tough-minded, 
as implacably determined to achieve the good 
life as the Communists, and their evil coun- 
terparts, the corrupt politicians within our 
midst, who tear it down by the use of calcu- 
lated brutality, enveloping chaos and fear. 


There are signs both behind the Iron Cur- 
tain ana in the free world that the gage of 
battle in the war of ideas is being accept- 
ed. That the american people, and others in 
all parts of the world, are determined that 
this battle shall not be lost. The outcome 
of the New Hampshire primaries is an infin- 
itesmal speck on the horizon. So are the ev- 
idences everywhere that underdeveloped peo- 
ples are seeking maturity and wish no long- 
er to be ground down by foreign capital and 
political colonization. and that even behind 
the Iron Curtain there is serious unrest. 


We can defeat the egocentric Kremlin dic- 
tators at their own game if we are smart. It 
requires only that we be as steely hearted, 
as relentless in standing up for our ideals 
as they are for their evil conspiracy to en- 
slave the world. We must reproclaim the Dec- 


laration of Independence and the Bill of Rights 
and he worl at we believe they are 


applicable everywhere. We must take the of- 
from the Russians, and keep it. 


nsive 


There are but two facts that the Communist 
dictators cannot tolerate and do not dare to 
face. They are unwilling to be ignored, and 
if their pitifully impotent, though ruthless, 
regime is to stay in power, they dare not let 
their own people see a brave free world ob- 
tain its objectives of the good life. That 
is why they seek everywhere to spread chaos 
and dissension. United and creative we can- 
not lose. No iron curtain can prevent Sovi- 
et people or those in the satellite states, 
from realizing that the free world has more 
to offer than what goes on within the slave 
domains they occupy. 


If we simply tell the Communists all over 
the world at every point of contact that we 
are going ahead with our plans; that if they 
care to join us they are welcome, but other 
wise we are too busy to waste time in sense 
less wrangling, they will back down. They 
always have and they always will, The one 
characteristic they recognize and respect is 
force, an immovable obstacle to their plans. 
If they know we are determined, & that while 
we are willing to settle differences around 
a table, they have got to talk our language 
and accept our parliamentary rules of decen- 
cy and clean sportsmanship, they will sput- 
ter, but in self-defense they will "come a- 
round”, Then we must prove again the Chris- 
tian creativity of our way of life. “e must be 
prepared to welcome them into our democrat- 
ic discussion, free decision and atmosphere 
of goodwill. Only that way can the world a- 
chieve lasting peace. Yes, if we stand by our 
ideals, we have nothing to fear. 


HaVE YOU DONE YOUR SHARE YET? 





If the New Hampshire primaries proved any- 
thing it was that in spite of ballyhoo, bad 
weather and political cynicism, an unusual- 
ly large number of voters cared enough about 
the great issue—morality in government, to 
register their convictions. Even those nem 
bers of the electorate who stayed home, in- 
dicated very clearly their contempt for the 
leaders of their own party. It is signifi- 
cant that the publishers of The SHORELINER, 
and N.H.PROFILES devoted full pages to advs 
they printed at their own expense, urging the 
voters to get out and vote whatever way they 
wished, but to vote. ind also that voters in 
8 towns surrounding the Great Bay area, re- 
pudiated Senator Stiles Bridges' leadership 
by voting opposition at Town Meeting to the 
proposed jet air base which would wreck the 
State university and this great recreation- 
al area. 





That surely is democracy in action. More, 
it is an answer to the pessimists who moan, 
"What can we do? The candidates are picked, 
hana picked by the politicians.” If enough 
people care, rotteness can be cast out, gov- 
ernment can be improved. Let us realize that 
neither our Constitution, nor the ideals it 
stands for are immutable. Progress is gain- 
ed only by each generation adding its mite. 
This is the year! Speak up! Vote and act! 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD PCETRY 





By Blva Ray Harris 





THE PCETS WORKSHCP 





The response was good this month, and the 
discussion stimulating. Extending the dead- 
line time has allowed some of our West Coast 
subscribers to get their comments in. We're 
glad to welcome several new contributors in 
this month's workshop. The poen: 


SPRING THOUGHTS 





By Stanley hi. Kenney 





Once again new life is born 
Beneath the fury of winter storms; 
Once again life buried deep 

Stirs restlessly from winter sleep. 


Keen pointed darts will penetrate 
Through walls now held in cold estate; 
Soon again the breath of spring 

Will weave the cloth to robe a king! 


To date, fifteen comments have come in a- 
bout Stan's poem. In spite of the fact that 
poets have been writing on the theme of the 
new spring season since time began, and that 
it is probably a subject that every poet is 
concerned with or at least touches upon one 
time or another, eleven out of the 15 writ- 
ers were enthusiastic about the poems idea. 
Three did not mention the subject matter.The 
other contributor thought the whole business 
very trite, theme and all. 


One might conclude from this that there is 
no cause for despair if one has trouble de- 
veloping an original subject. The old ones 
are still popular and universal, though they 
may need special care in hanaling. 


Eleven persons commented on the "born-storms" 
rhyme. Pwo liked the variation it provided. 
Many of the others thought dropping the "s" 
would help. Some insisted that true rhyme— 
that is, like vowel sounds followed by like 
consonant sounds—should be used. Julia F. 
Polinski suggested this revision of the sec- 
con ne: 


"Beneath the winter, whipped and torn”, 


Helen Nye also substitutes the word "torn" 
in: 


"From winter's frosty fury torn”. 


Mery Billings suggests: 


"Beneath white field, and leafless thorn”. 

My personal opinion is that true rhyme is 
better in the first couplet of this poem be- 
cause there are no other variations fromit. 
If the single variation occurred later on in 
the poem it might be more welcome. 


Julia Hull Winner, Leta M. Edwards & Hel- 





en Nye commented on repetition. Leta M. Bd- 
wards sums up their thoughts: "I would ques 
tion the several 'repeat'’ words used in such 
a brief poem. I think it is unnecessary and 
weakening. Words like ‘again' which appears 
three times; 'life' appearing twice; ‘once’ 
twice-used; ‘winter' twice-used.” 


Ma Grant Charles says: "a distinctive ti- 
tle would help.” Clarence ©. adams agrees by 
saying: "I feel tha e title sho ntro- 
duce the poem with a catching phrase or word 
that embodies the theme." Josepha Murray Enms 
suggests: "Under Winter Storm’, Tiroath or 
Spring' or 'Underground' might be better ti- 
tles.” 


Eight workshop members objected to the fig- 
gure of speech in which the "breath of spring’ 
eee "weaves". "It is rather meaningless,” says 
Helen Betikofer. Bessie H. Hartling suggests 
getting the “loom™ Idea in there." think I 
know what the author means," says Mery Bill- 
res "in the last two lines, namely, at, 

e earth is the "king" referred to, & the 
gerass and the new leaves are the "robe”.' But 
it doesn't seem to be stated as sharply and 
cleanly as it should be, especially because 
these are the concluding lines, which ought 
to fasten the last nail in the structure, so 
to speak. Probably the author, himself, will 
think of a good way to accomplish this. The 
best I could do is: 





"The loom of spring from cold and dearth 
Will weave a green robe for the earth." 


Mary goes on to say, "This is open to the 
real criticism that a loom is only an instrv 
ment, unable to perform anything of its own 
accord. This point seems rather microscopic 
to me. I think the idea of the weavers guid- 
ing hand is inherent.” 


and Leta M. Edwards uses the word "loom"; 





"From the magic loom of Spring 
Comes the cloth to robe a king.” 


Helen Nye also revises nicely alonga sim- 
ilar Line of thought: 


"Soon the buoyant touch of spring 
fill weave the cloth to robe a king!" 


Incidentally, she also omits the third "again" 
and introduces a very appropriate adjective. 


The comment was made that the word "king" 
was not very apt. There was some confusion, 
apparently, as to whether it refers to "spring" 
of the "earth". There was also confusion re 
garding "darts". One person thought they re 
ferred to the sun's rays, while others felt 
they signified shoots and blades of grass. 


This uncertainty could be cleared up by us 
ing a word that would indicate whether these 
darts are coming up through the wallor going 
down. Or, as Helen Betikofer suggested, by 
substituting the word Sgreen® for "keen®... 
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Cra Lee Parthesius asks: 
"pointed’ express too 


"Do not 'keen' and 
much the same thought?” 


Ella B. Fla says: "The idea in linesis 
quite orieinet and I like it.” Others agreed 
with her. 





Out of several revisions that were sent in 
I have tried to choose the best lines. I've 
put them together in a composite poem. Here 


is the resulting revision by several poets: 


life is born 

the winter, whipped and torn. 
life, though buried deep 
stlessly from snowbound sleep. 


Cnece again new 
Beneath 
Vibrant 
Stirs re 


Green pointed darts will penetrate 
Through clcds now held in cold estate; 
and soon again upspringing turf 

Will spread the cloth to robe the earth. 


The authorship of this revision is as fol- 
lows: 

Line 1, ‘Stan Kenney; line 2, Julia F. Pol- 
inski; line 3 essie H. Hartlin ng; Line 4, 
Telen Nye; last 4 lines, Helen setikofer. I 
Seleeted the last two lines in spite of the od 
vious fact that the rhyme is not true, since 
they give a more vivid picture than the oth- 

ines containing Stan's original idea of 
veavine the cloth to robe a king. Pormy mon 
rq er have the vivid picture than the 
The final consonants sre close 
. encugh so that the difference ism 
lly noticeable. It is a toss-up which 
"clods” or "walls". I personally, 
preference, prefer “clods” forits 

> value with “cold”. 








iree possible second lines I dis- 
1eath white field, & leafless thor 
because iid not follow so closely Stan's 
originsl t ueht of the fury of the storm... 
Instead it has peaceful overtones. Cn the 
other hand, "From winter's frosty fury torn” 
gives a vivid picture of stormy winter, but 
the word "torn" refers to spring instead of 
to winter as in "Beneath the winter, whipp- 
ed ani torn". Spring doesn't give us, to my 
way of thinking, the feeling that she is be 
ing torn from the ground. Quite the contrary 
The revision goes title-less because none 
of the writers came up with a good enough ti- 
tle. We will leave that up to Mr. Kenney. al- 
so the right to weigh and consider these o- 
pinions and to accept or reject them. and, 
of course, to do a better revision himself. 
Nothing is ever final about these workshops. 
There is always s chance, 9nd a welcome, for 
someone to come forth with a better idea. 
Here is the poem for June discussion: 
r comments: May lOth. 
accepted for disc 


a>companied 


we pay 
ussion. A 
by a comment on the 
Make it good; 
get @ thorough analysis. ail 

get oeg to the authors, év- 
received late. Do your bit to help 





(Deadline fo 
wl for each ¢ 
poem must be 

current poem being discussed. 


you'd like to 
criticisms are 
en those 


the other fellow. With your continued inter 
est we can make this a real Workshop, & give 
many poets the benefit of many points which 
sharpen their technique and improve the po- 
ems they send out to editors. already, we've 
had comments that this is so.) 

TELL ME 


By Leta MN. Edwards 





Lone heart, tell me the reason why you try 
To find old melodies in this still room; 
Behind these shuttered windows, can the sky 
Be more than just a ceiling on a tomb? 
I hear you weeping softly in the dark 
and know you slip away on velvet shoes— 
A timid watcher—where the comets mark 
The cheek of heaven with vermiilion hues, 


Still you return, on tiptoe shy with shame 
From looking on the stars...Can you 
command 
or mend its 
frame 
Withonly splintered fragments in your 
hand? 
Loosen your fingers from their clods 
of duty, 
and fill your ears and eyes with 
soaring beauty! 


The reed of love to pay, 


CLOSING DATES ©N PRCSE WORKSHOPS 





NOs 9. Dramatic Se 
selling “teaser” 


nario. 


An emotionalized, 
L00 


words. Closes; apr.l0. 





No. 10. a Feature Filler (500 words or less} 
Let us see what you think is a good filler. 
gl paid for ail used. we hope those we don't 
use will sell elsewhere. Closes: May 10. 





question Box. Here's a chance to ask a ques 
on and have it answered in RE‘RITE, or in 
your self-addressed, stamped envelop. we're 
interested to help as many writers as poss- 
ible. This is a regular “orkshop. June 10. 


No. 11. Suspense Problem. Project an atmos- 
phere of suspense, for fiction or non-fict- 
ion. In 10U words. Closes: July 10. 





Note; 3ecause no workshop exercise was due 
this month, we're saving the criticisms and 
analysis of Bessie H. ‘lartling's transition 
until the May issue. We hope to discuss the 
scenarics in that issue also. 





Remember: a criticism must accompany each 
ms. you enter in a workshop. Submit as many 
as you wish. 

Market. THOUG:IT & aCTICN, Roy H. Hessen., 
Jefferson ave., amityville, N. Y., now pays 
as follows: 1 free copy on lst acceptance; a 
Gollar in cash on second; and i¢ per word— 
prose or poetry,,on drd ac ceptance. Contrib- 
utors can purchase additional copies at 25% 
discount. 





The MARYLaND GARDENER, 
3110 glm a Saltimore ll, Md., is a non- 


pay market. ,.Helen Lang: orthy, sales to PEN 
Licy TEY and HUM WU i ite 


Beverley R.L. Rhett, 
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A SHEAF OF NARKETS 





The LOOKCUT, Guy P. Leavitt, Mildred Cov- 
ington, assoc. ed., 20 East Central Parkway, 
Cincinnati 10, Chio, sends a colored slip to 
would-be contributors. This states it is an 
"illustrated, semi-technical weekly journal 
of Christian education intendea to appeal to 
the average adult and older young person of 
the Christian Bible school (Sunday school). 


"Fiction—short stories 1,000 - 1,50U and 
series of 8 to 10 installments, 1,200 -1,000 
words.” Smphasis on well written, well told, 
and lack of Pollyanna treatment. Minimum is 


$15 for singles and the same per chapter. 


"articles—chiefly methods or news type on 
phases of the educational work of the local 
undenominational church or dealing with per- 
sonal or family problems of Christian life, 
or work. Length as above. Essays of editor- 
ial nature used only if timely or newsworthy. 
Pays about lig a word. 


Photographs—8xl0 upright glossies, sharp 
black-and-white contrasts. Human interestor 
scenics of exceptional composition. 

Not in the market—for poetry, fillers or 


shorts. Gratis coples will be sent on order 
if requested. 





aUTHOR & JOURNALIST. Nelson antrim Crawford, 
13 Nationa an Topeka 3ldg., Topeka, 
Yansas, sends a l0- bo Btn. checklist rejec- 
tion slip. The short, practical experience, 
that is helpful to other writers is a fair- 
ly safe bet here. Cautions that cartoons or 
poems are a limited market. 

ie hia Re sone. 


esse gonterenee 





reg 
Phil Sit shia 40, "Pa., 
(the 4th 
3 days, 
series of 
prizes attached. 


is being sakd dhhawees 

at the Bellevue-Stretford Hotelfor 
June ll, 12, 13. Evening lectures, 4 
more than a dozen workshops, with 
all very reasonably priced 


Pennsylvania Poetry Society. Elva is tobe 
judge of its annusl contest, and we plan to 
have en article in the May issue of RIWRITE 
if all goes vell, in which Elva will draw a 
few conclusions from the mss. she reads. We 
hope to help not only the individual poets, 
but pass the benefits of this discussion s- 
long to our readers. 





National Grange Conservation Essay Contest 
Elva served as one of three judges of local 
mss. here in Lunenburg. Prizewinners go for- 
ward to the state Grange and ultimately are 
considered for the 1,000, and other nation- 
al prizes. Young writers who are still in the 
"teens, should try for this annual contest, 
which is open to all high school students. a 
very rewarding competition. 





PREVIEW, valuable trade reporter on Little 
magazines, has beenforced to suspend on ac- 
count of the sudden and shocking death ofits 
editor, Whipple McClay. We are very sorry. 





THE UNIVERSAL RESUBRECTION 





In a recent issue of The Islend LANTER, 3 
magazine publisheu by the inmates of the U. 
S. Penitentiary, Steilacoom, Wash., appear- 
ed a very fine article sbout personal reha- 
bilitation from which writers can learn. It 
told how the author had returned to prison, 
after leaving it in a worse mental condition 
than when he first entered. Then "something 
within me struck a spark in my mind & heart. 
I don't know what caused it or why, but sud- 
denly I wanted to prove myself as a 'compe- 
tent' in facing the cold reality of theworld 
eeel began to work with fervor...I cast out 
my superstitions...1 faced cold, hard & real 
facts of my life. I said to myself: 'I am wm 
able to change physically, mentally and mor 
ally, so I am going to capitalize on what I 
now possess." 








He took a well known speaking course ¢civ- 
en to the prisoners. "I began to live! I en- 
joyed working just for the reward of knowing 
I was doing a good job. 1 lowered my goal to 
a horizon within reason. I laughed at worry, 
doubt, uncertainty and the word ‘can't’. 1 
lived with enthusiasm. 


"Did the —— course do all of that? i wis 
it was that simple...I became myself and be 
gan to live. I possess no more than the av- 
erage man phsyically or mentally, but I have 
got all I own just working on daily living— 
living for today and hoping for a bright to 
morrow. 


"I'm not rehabilitated—I'm just what I re 
ally should have been from the day I wasborn 
—1 am myself without any aesire of changing. 
I believe you would like me if you knew ue. 
I know I would like you if you were just your 
self. I'm bursting out at the seams with en- 
thusiasm over what the spark has done fore.” 

Good boy, Jack Janeway. We in the WCS Fan- 
ily hope you make It. We belicve you will. 

The important thing, though, is that this 
article published during the Lenten season, 
translates into language that every one of us 
can understand, the moral of the Resurrect- 
ion. This is what Jesus meant when he call- 
ed upon us to "be born again". The "spark" 
is from outside of us. But it cannot "fire" 
wet wood. We must prepare the kindling. We 
alone can meet the challenge. The solution, 
you see, to all our problems lies within us. 
We alone can achieve the fervor. We alone can 
make the most of what we have and prove our 
selves "competents” and make even of the low- 
liest and most insignificant a "valuable as- 
set". at this time of the year ask yourself 

what you are going to do with the gifts God 
gave you. He did give you treasures. He left 
no one out. NOt even the humblest. So, pray 


to him to give you strength and vision to re 
ceive the spark. 


Lydia Lion Roberts expressed the same sen 
timent to us recently: "I am convinced ofon 
need and one motto: 'Christian Creativity'.” 
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ALONG THE MARKET FRONT 





BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 1716 Locust St.., 
Des Moines 3, Iowa, uses an irregular fill- 


er feature, "The Best Side Trip We Ever Took", 
for which brief articles of abou words 
are sought. L. R. Ingles, who has sold this 
feature, reports: "As e name implies, the 
story should be about some interesting spot 
not necessarily the major goal of a trip. An 
attractive side road or little known histor 
ical site. Past features: Arizona's Oak Can 
yon, Illinois' Lincoln country (three arti- 
cles were used on this subject in the Febru- 
ary, 1952 issue!) Being irregular this fea- 
ture does not always tie in too closely with 
the dateline of appearance. Payment: $25." 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION CO., Sox 31, Highland, 
Ill., publishers of The CHRISTIAN PARENT and 
MY CHUM, sends contributors a "Note to You" 
Which can be either an acceptance or rejec- 
tion. It contains detailed instructions for 
hitting these markets. Gives specific exan- 
ples of good and poor phrasing. And reasons 
for rejection. MY CHUM has 3 sections (ages 
4-8; 9-12; and I-16 years). Pays g2.50 per 
1,000 words. 








ST. ANTHONY'S MONTHLY, Rev. William J. Phil- 
lipps, S.S.J., Box 390, Newburgh, N. Y., has 
informed us that "We find it necessary to re 
quest our regular contributors not to send" 
any mss. "in the immediate future.” Reason: 
so many mss. received during the past sever- 
al months. Fr. Phillipps is a friendly cor- 
respondent who takes pains with his mail. 





ST. ANTHONY'S MESSENGER, 1615 Republic &., 
Cincinnati 10, Chio, is not to be mistaken, 
in a moment of confusion, for the similarly 
titled magazine just above. According to its 
rejection slip, this magazine accepts: fic- 
tion 2,000 - 2,500 words (adventure, mystery, 
romance and humor, but no juveniles). also: 
articles 2,000 - 2,500 words, desling with: 
various Catholic interests; and fillers 600 
- 800 words, similarly slanted. Poetry, un- 
der 20 lines, religious, nature, romantic & 
humorous in subject matter. Family magazine. 





The CHRISTIAN FAMILY, Techny, 11ll., is an 
other Cetholic family magazine, slarted to- 
wards helping parents in their vocation. It 
accepts stories and articles (1,500 - 2,000 
words. Also poems and pictures (it pays ex- 
tra for the latter). Pays 2¢ a word for the 
prose and fiction, and up. 





The AMERICAN HOME, Eleanor Lee Jones, 444 
Madison ave., N 2, has been sending con- 
tributors a form letter which states: "How- 
ever, because of the abundance of material, 
which we have on hand, we find we are unable 
to use your article.” There is no indication 
whether the editor is not buying anything or 
whether this is being sent with selectively 
rejected mss. (February 15th.) 


Deadline for the Pocket Books-Shasta Pub- 
lishers $4,000 science-fiction contest post 
poned from iug. Jl to Sept. 30, 1952. 











SOME PRIZE CONTESTS 


A. S. Barnes & Co., award Committee, 232 
Madison Ave., 6, offers 2 annual awards 
(books about sports). One is for a novel, the 
other for a non-fiction book. The awards are 
for g2,500 ($1,000 outright, $1,500 in roy- 
alties six months after publication. Entry 
blanks require the author not to submit the 
ms. elsewhere while it is being considered, 
and also to sign a contract "in form satis- 
factory to A. S. Barnes & Co., if the ms.is 
accepted. Ms. must contain at least 50,000, 
or more, words. Closes: Dec. 3l, 1952." 


Anon Workshop, Leta Meston, contest ed- 
itor, frit Valley, Cal., is offering prizes 
of $10, $5, $5, in e Terza Rima Sonnet con- 
test. Closes: April 12, 1952. Contributions 
of 25¢ toward the expense of the “activity” 
are welcomed (reports of the contest mailed 
to these contributors). Since the deadlines 
are always short on these contests, we sug- 
gest interested poets get their names plac- 
ed on the mailing list. address: Mr. G. M. 
Jackson, clerk, 32 Edgewood ave., Mill Val- 
ley, calif. 

Davis Verse Contest, James Neill Northe., 
31 oBe ‘ ahoma City, Okla. an annual 
cash award. Send stamped return envelop for 
details. Closes: July 1, 195e. 


The aRCHER, Box 35807, V.C.Sta., Ne Holly- 
wood, calit., offers various awards. Send a 
stamped envelop for details. Cash prizes. 


The alliance of Fine arts, Blanche Dyer 
Ballagh, 1004 So. La Jolla ave., Los angel- 
es, Calif., offers g15, g10, g5 for poetry, 
not over 20 lines. Open only to residents of 
California. Closes: June 1, lYod. 











KALEIDOGRAPH, Whitney Montgomery, 624 No. 
Vernon ave., Dallas 1l, Texas. The 22nd an- 
nusl poetry book contest. Winning ms. (500- 
800 lines) is published at no cost to auth- 
or. No copies need be purchased. Send as a- 
bove for sample copy (25¢) and entry blank. 
Closes: May 31, 1952. (Magazine also offers 
}100 in quarterly prizes and smaller month- 
ly cash and miscellaneous donors' prizes. 


BOY'S LIFE & Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth 
ave., NYc lo, offer $2,000 ror the best 12- 
16 year old boys' novel. U.S. or Canadianav 
thors are eligible. Closes, Sept. 15, 1952. 


World Publishing Co., James Putnam, 107%. 
43rd St., NYC, Store 45,000 for a religious 
novel that "best portrays, dramatizes or re 
affirms religious or inspirational teaching 
of any denomination, set in any period orlo 
cale. One-half outright, remainder a balance 
against royalties. Closes: Dec. 31, 1952. A 
winner to be announced in February, 1953. 


SEVENTEEN, Short Story Contest, 488 Madi- 
son avée, NYC 22, offers §500, $200, and, 3 
$100 prizes to writers (13-19 years). Closes: 
guly 30th (formerly closed in December). 1¢ 


annual competition. 





REWRITE 


THINGS TO MARK AND PONDER 





Never sell a book or full length ms. out- 
right. slways retain at least a piece of so 
large a work. On the death recently of Nor- 
man Douglas, Meglish literary novelist, the 
anecdote came out that his famous "South Wind” 
was first sold for 75 pounds. He was pinch- 
ead financially. Imported here, it sold only 
desultorily till interest suddenly develop- 
ed. Not being copyrighted, the American pub- 
lisher paid a courtesy royalty. Later popu- 
lar editions sold 120,000 and 47,000 copies 


Bayard Veiller, author of a famous crime- 
drama sold it tor $500. Later, it earned its 
producer millions. You can't see round that 
corner fate may have in store for you. If a 
publisher wants a book enough to offer some 
thing for it, at least try hard to make him 
give you a small piece of it. 





New Litera Agency. arthur H. Torrey, 150 
E. *6 e Specializes in books & 
articles on practical, technical, farm, and 
art fields. 


New Talent Scout. Mrs. Virginia B. Carrick 
became an associate editor oF Cc. >». Putnans 
Sons, 210 Madison ave., NYC 16, on March LO. 
She is to specialize in turning up new mss. 
and book projects, and finding the best au- 
thors for new ideas the firm has in mind. A 
former literary agency worker and editor in 
other houses, she is experienced. Her hus- 





band, Lynn Carrick is NYC editor for Lippin- 
cott, another publisher. 


Maxwell Aley aAssocistes. This literary a- 
gency has turned its selling work over to a 
larger agency, Curtis Brown, Ltd. The aleys 
will continue their editorial work with the 


writers they handle. Jon Aley has been well 
liked at Durham the past two years. 


Publishers' Cooperative adv. SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW (March 1) carried an adv. paid tor and 
sponsored by 24 publishers. It plugged "The 
Notable Books of the Year" (49 titles chos- 
en by the am. Library association in 1951). 
Although REWRITE has constantly stood for a 
policy of people working together, we don't 
like this "snob appeal" method of salesman- 
ship. It is as unfair to books and readers, 
generally spesking, as the tendency of some 
bookstores to concentrate on "best sellers". 
(Most of the lists compiled are fictitious. 
The booksellers simply list the titles that 
are turning over easily and which they dont 
have to push. Many a “sleeper” has suddenly 
come to life and made these "lists" ridicu- 
lous. "Anthony Adverse” in its first months 
after publication was one of these. On the 
other hand some of those titles groomed for 
"best sellerdom” prove a bust. Charles Mor- 
es "The Fountain” was one of ese. ne 

oston bookseller was said to have got him- 
self stuck with 900 copies! Reread the first 
paragraph in this colum.) 








The point is all attempts to ticket a few 


popular or spectacular titles works a hard- 
ship on all of you other authors, who don't 
get included in the select list. It is like 
a@ grocer trying to make his customers drink 
coffee instead of milk because the price is 
nicer and the profit sweeter. This kind of 
opportunistic salesmanship is not healthy & 
it does not get at the real problem troubl- 
ing the book trade. 


The real problem is distribution. A book 
that hits you right in the heart and brain, 
a book that gives you entertainment or that 
you can use in some prectical way, is always 
the one you will buy; the kind of book that 
makes you dig in your jeans. But the people 
who sell books (book publishers end retail- 
ers) ignore millions cf their readers. They 
don't sell thousands of items on every ccrn- 
er the way the grocerymen do. Until recent- 
ly the book people didn't sell “butter” and 
"margerine". They only appealed to the lIt- 
erate few who read the book review sections 
Thus they left the "hoi polloi” to fend for 
themselves in the magazines and the "pocket 
books”. 


Selling lots of different books to innun- 
erable thousands of individual book buyers, 
that's the hard way to make a living But if 
you do it well, there is no reason why book 
readers should not be at least as plentiful 
as the customers for macaroni. The trick is 
to think of your readers instead of yourself. 
Remember that's what 1'm constantly hammer- 
ing at you writers? well, it's the same for 
those who sell your product. 


any editor can tell you this makes sense. 
Only recently I read a piece by Elesnor Stier 
hem, editor of TODAY'S wOsiaN, and one of the 
smartest in the business. e deplored what 
she termed writers' tendency to overlook vast 
segments of the magazine's resders when se- 
lecting the characters and backgrounds they 
put in stories. The trick is 4s a writer, ed- 
itor or salesman to throw enough hooks out, 
so you don't catch just one kind of fish but 
all kinds. 


I know it can be done because when |! used 
to write the Boston TRANSCRIPT's "Bookstall 
Gossip" column, I mentioned books thst would 
interest all kinds of resders, not just the 
best sellers. I found that people were hun- 
ery for books, good reading. They went into 
the stores and asked for the books I cover- 
ed. They wrote me long, personal letters :- 
bout their problems. Just as do many readers 
of REYRITE, who appreciate that we aim this 
magazine not just at writers, but individu- 
al writers, who have problems. (That is why 
we constantly urge you to tell us your prob 
lem, so we can discuss it for you and all of 
the other writers facing similar or slight- 
ly different problems. ) 





and so while this cooperative adv. may be 
a step in the right direction, we would like 
to see the publishers push many more than 44 
titlea. Lets sell books, not a few books. 








REWRITE 


DO YOU GIVE MORE THAN YOU NEED TO? 





In a recent issue of Home Prayers, the en 
gaging little church service brought to the 
shut-ins by Rev. Allen Ww. Clark and the 
copal Province of New Mmngland, the sermon 
itsbrief message emphasized the theme, that 
"Go the second mile; do more than is expect- 
ed of you; more than your plain duty," is the 
heart of Jesus' bidding to men. Developing 
that philosophy, allen Clark reminds us; "It 
is the 'extra' things that folk did for you 
in the past that you remember most. The al- 
together unexpected kindness, the deed that 
was so generous it took your breath away. It 
is the people who ‘did more' who have bless 
ed your life most richly.” 








That is a wonderful thought for writers to 
bear in mind. From a practical standpoint it 
is one of the ways to guard against s rejec- 
tion. Cf course it is rather mercenary to be 
generous just so you can get more. The se- 
eret of successful salesmanship, like every 
other human activity is to "put you heart in 
to it". But even if it is merely "good bus- 
iness” with you, you will go farther in the 
writing business if you try to build "plus” 
values into every ms. 


The unending technique of successful sell- 
ing that Elva and I continually teach,is to 
think of the reader you are writing for. if 
you give him more practical value than he's 
looking for in your story, article or poem, 
you will cause him to leave your ms. with a 
warm glow of friendly feeling for it. He'll 
remember it for a longer period. He may ev- 
en absorb some of your ideas and make thema 
part of his very being, his experience-pile 
that helps him to meet his daily life. and 
that is the greatest tribute a writer can ev- 
er receive. 





I had an illuminating illustration of how 
difficult it is for writers to think of the 
other fellow's approach recently. a student 
who has heard me expound this philosophy in 
person and through REWRITE for years, asked 
me to analyze a ms. no ong ago. I told her 
she had an almost certain sale to a region- 
al magazine. Then I suggested that she work 
it up for other, non-competing markets. Her 
reply was striking: "How do I do that? Say 
it in different words?" 


Merely to change the wording is of course 
to approach the problem from the angle of a 
writer, not his reader. Without entering in- 
to a revealing discussion of this article's 
subject-matter, I think I can point out how 
the slant of the idea might be changed. The 
topic was a rather unique expression of com- 
munity living. For the regional magazine an 
accurate, enthusiastic news report ofa com- 
munity's unusual activity would be in order. 
The other towns in the region would want to 
know that this "news" was taking place, and 
how successfully it was being put over. 

For a national farm magazine, however, the 
emphasis would be more on the experiment and 


less on the personalities. Many of the spec- 
jalized details based upon local and region 
al conditions of geography, weather or folk 
customs would need to be played down in fav- 
or of the general advantages of better liv- 
ing. The author would need to see the basic 
and universal problems that this experiment 
solved. He would then be able to demonstrate 
to readers in other regions how this adven- 
ture could be adapted to their situation. 


In my experience an article of this kind, 
over a period of years, is often handled two 
or three times in the same territory. This 
author would, therefore, be wise to keep her 
notes and the published tearsheet, when her 
article appears. She would also watch for & 
collect any new developments. In the course 
of a few years she might approach the maga- 
zine that bought the first story, and offer 
the editor a follow up article, showing how 
the organization had progressed. Aan article 
would distinctly be in order on the twenty- 
fifth, or even some earlier, anniversary. Or 
perhaps another magazine or the area's met- 
ropolitan newspaper would be interested ina 
story. All of these would have to feature a 
new angle, so the writer would not actually 
repeat himself. Possibly, a new activity or 
some progressive step forward could provide 
the lead, which would be followed by rewarm 
ing of the general background and outlining 
of details the previous article had not al- 
lowed space for. 


Picture stories and straight news feature 
handling permits still another method of en- 
dowing a perennial story with interest. The 
average writer hardly ever milks a good sub 
ject of all of its potential values. It is 
very easyto overwrite a subject, both by try- 
ing to stretch it out too long, where extra 
wordage will increase the size of the check, 
and also, in the words of my correspondent, 
by simply "writing it differently". I know 
writers who seem to get a sadistic pleasure 
out of grinding out the same story ina var- 
iety of slants. In my own experience, there 
is a law of diminishing returns in this. You 
lose your initial enthusiasm and the second 
and third pieces are not nearly so good. I'm 
sure it's because the writer does not think of 
the new readers, but only of the extra mon- 
ey he is going to make. 


Here, then, is a place where it is impor- 
tant to get that "extra™ value into the ms. 
Personally, I always think of such a repeat 
article as an entirely new one. I try not to 
remember that I have already written it up. 
I think through the material from the "new" 
angle anc keep my eye firmly on the new set 
of readers. I never use a second time parts 
of the original ms., nor do I paraphrase it 
in any way. Sometimes, I do several stories 
in between and then go back to the one I am 
intending to rewrite. The added freshness of 
approach, the essence of "this is just done 
for you" invariably makes the second editor 
more receptive. It can mean the difference, 
however subtle, between a sale and a dud. 





REWRITE 


THIS MONTH'S NEW BOOKS 
RISKS & RIGHTS IN PUBLISHING TELEVISION, Rar 





DIO, WOTTON PICTURES, aDVERTION 
ITEN. Samuel Spring. W. W. Norton Ong? 

A definitive, thorough book on the dangersof 
libel, slander, the relatively new invasion 
of privacy and problems in copyright. By an 
experienced motion picture company legal ad- 
visor. The book does not take the place ofs 
lewyer, but it does indicate clearly by ac- 
tual examples what principles are involved, 
what you can and cannot in general do. Every 
writer should be familiar with it. The chap 
ters on naming and characterizing characters 
along lines familiar to an author, are very 
illuminating and worth the price. of admiss- 
ion. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 











SCHOYER'S VITAL ANNIVERSARIES OF THE WORLD, 

° eAeochoyer. Bureau of Business 
Practices. $4.50. The 5th edition of this, a 
very essential book for all writers and oth- 
er workers in the publishing and teaching pro- 
fessions, has been given a hard cover and a 
number of editorial improvements. The daily 
and special boxed dates are highly suggestive 
of profitable articles. The sale of even one 
ms. would pay for the book. «a WRITERS' BOOK 
CLUB Selection. 





WAKE UP YOUR MIND. Alex Csborn. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 96.00. There is a lot ofin 
spiration and good ideas in this book. But 
the author has a maddening style of stream- 
lined anecdotes to prove his points. He a- 
chieves as a result, a kind of assembly line 
production that quickly becomes monotonous. 
Not recommended for steady reading. 


THE ENEMY WITHIN. Fr. Raymond J. de Jaegh- 
er & Irene Yorbally Kuhn. Doubleday & Co... 
$3.75. This is an account of the Communists 
victory in China by a Belgian Catholic mis- 
sionary. It is a grim, detailed account and 
eloquently describes both the Communist bru- 
tality and their sly methods of wiping out, 
and utterly destroying the persons with in- 
dependent minds, who oppose them. The book 
shows clearly that there can be no compromis 
with Communisn. 





THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK. Ed. a«a.S.Burack. The 
"riter. e i no particular fanfare, « 
new edition of this valuable market list and 
wide selection of articles about writing snd 
selling has come from the press. lt may not 
be the showiest or most complete listing of 
all markets, some of which are not always o- 
pen to free lances, and so in a sense a false 
front in other market anthologies, but per- 
sonally I trust the data contained in it fur 
ther than I do most others. Checked against 
our own Central Ms. Markets File, it usual- 
ly shows up the most accurate. A WRITERS' 
BOOK CLUB Selection. an Essential Tool. 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY. James Jones. Cherles 
Scribner's Sons. $4.00. Backing up the pub- 
licity achieved by winning the National Book 








review copies. We believe that while the av- 
thor very definitely has a story to tell, @ 
does it vividly and rather tensely, he still 
has much to learn about handling both his me 
terial and himself as a writer. He has prom 
ise, but this huge book will find its level 
as a documentary rather than story. 


DIMINISHING RETURN. Lenard Kaufman. Double 
day Co. gueUU. This rather short novel is 
interesting because it is a writer's picture 
of a skilled but uncommercial novelist in to- 
day's world and the struggle he faces in or- 
der to maintain his integrity. Like most of 
the stories about art vs. Life, it is some- 
what "exceptional" and a bit self-conscious in 
its treatment. Worth reading for background 
but few writers will admit that it is "con- 
vincing” or that the handling is expert. at 
some points it seems very confused. 


Note: buy all your books through WRITERS’ 
BOOk CLUB. You earn Book Dividends and save 
money. All books on which we get the regular 
booksellers’ discounts count. 


The «CS Circulating Library. For only $2. 
QQ per year and postage both ways, you read 
all the best books on writing. Save money] 





HELP US TC HELP YCU 





I want writers to use our Central Ms. Mar- 
kets File. Every day we talk markets to one 
writer or another. Some of these are buying 
books, renewing their subscriptions, or are 
asking our counsel in regard to mss. Cften, 
because of some chance remark or footnote to 
a letter, one of us volunteers a suggestion 
that say result in another ms. and possibly 
a sale. 





iow we can't be bothered charging up each 
separate item of this kind, or sending sone 
writer a bill. But it does take time and we 
have a living to earn. we originate a great 
many sales, yet we never pretend to be an 4- 
gency. we don't charge commissions. ‘e only 
charge our reading and counsel fees. Very 
few writers take advsntage of this situation 
or ask us as editors juestions that should, 
more properly, -be asked of us as a writer's 
counsel. Human nature being what it is, s< 
persons occasionally ask us long, involve 
complex questions and do not even inclose a 
stamp. For the “full length" instructional 
letter we charge our minimun fee, & explain 


shy 
Wily e 


It is the "in between" and very short in- 
juiry that raises the problem of when we've 
got to be “mercenary”. I repeat, we want all 
writers unhesitatingly to fire questions as 
to markets and selling problems whenever one 
arises. But we suggest you bear in mind wed 
rather write you a letter and really settle 
@ problem than skitter around it with post- 
cards. and cryptic replies...So, enclose in 
your note a few stamps or small sum for the 
wCS Scholarship Fund. That way, you'll help 





award, the publisher is sending out further 


us, and yoursel? and/or another writer, too. 
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PROJECTS WE CANNOT APPROVE 





REWRITE does its impartial best to report 
impartially the entire field of writing and 
selling. It carries no advertising. It has 
no axes to grind. Its only interest is your 
welfare. It wants to see you get one dollar 
of value for every dollar you invest. It be- 
lieves that the salvation of the world lies in 
people of good will working together. Here, 
however, are projects we definitely can not 
approve: 


(1) Vanity Printer. This "publisher", (the sare 
one we referred to in our February issues, P. 
12), has issued a book ostensibly discussing 
the "publishing scene". The cover, and con- 
tents are splashed with the names of impor- 
tant editors and publishers having good rep- 
utations in the royalty field. The book ap- 
pears to be a lecture given by a West Coast 
newspaper's former literary editor. For it 
and, obviously, for it alone he collected a 
variety of comments from the editors. How- 
ever, the ulterior purpose of the book shows 
up in a "chapter" on vanity publishing that 
seemingly in a broad sweep disposes of most 
"subsidy" publishers as being merely print- 
ers and givesa generous free adv. to the au- 
thor's own publisher! 





It is extremely doubtful whether the edit- 
ors whose names sand opinions are thus used, 
would have given freely the material, which 
they supplied, had they known this secondary 
use was to be made of it. It is also rather 
juestionable whether they have any remedy at 
law for this background use of their names. 
To contest this lapse in bad taste, if not in 
ethics, would presumably be prohibitive. 


(2) Vanity Anthology. an advertising critic 
agen s undertaking to promote an anthology 
of short short stories. The promise is held 
out by implication that it will be an annu- 
al, and the statement is made: “accepted au- 
thors will only have to buy 35 copies of an- 
thology which can be resold.” There is not 
on record the name of any such anthology in 
any field that has ever been successfully put 
over. Even the two recognized annuals inthe 
field of the short story are lucky, if they 
pay for a first edition of ten or 15 thous- 
and copies. One needs only point out thatthe 
vogue of the short short has definitely de- 
clined in favor of the even shorter and more 
ubiquitous anecdote filler. 


(3) Another Vanity Printer. He is using the 
"box top” formula by offering prizes for an 
swers to yuestions which necessitatethe pur- 
chase of one of his published books. 


(4) Vanity Magazines. There are several mage 
azines, some of which offer extravagantly e- 
normous prizes for material written exclus- 
ively by "new writers", The new, and also in- 
competent, writer is further "protected" by 
such competitions being limited to subscrib- 
ers of the magazine. There are no readers of 
these magazines except the tragic victims of 
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the hoax. The cruel irony of course is that 
such publications not only pul] the leg and 
empty the purse of often serious writers, but 
they also inflate the vanity and perpetuate 
the incompetence of those writers, who naive- 
ly listen to the siren song and are render- 
ed ecstatic by the sight of their "works" on 
a badly printed page. and in a period suchas 
the present, when money is tight and a good 
many people are unemployed, the advs. for a 
fantastic type of "lift yourself by your om 
bootstraps” magazine always blossom out. I 
have noticed promotion for two or three il- 
logical propositions circulating recently in 
several of the writers' magazines. The won- 
der is that the editors of the latter would 
be willing to sell their readers down river 
so callously. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON MARKETS 





Luther League of america, John M. Mangum, 
assoc. sec., loud spruce 5t., Philadelphia, 
7, Pa., is seeking writers capable of inter- 
viewing Lutheran young people scattered all 
over the country, according to The COMPass, 
bulletin of the Christian authors’ Guild In 
its March issue. Pay is “only $5.00 an arti- 
cle." (The C.a.G., incidentally, is 3 years 
old. One of e few correspondence courses, 
that we recommend. ) 





Child Study association awarded no prize, 
for books published in 1951, because it found 
no book "for young people dealing with—the 
real problems in today's world” that came up 
to its standards. That is at once a commen- 
tary and a challenge. It pinpoints an oppor 
tunity for juvenile writers. 





Material in your own backyard. Sometimes, 
we find, writers don't recognize good stuff 
when it hits them in their faces. a writer 
friend of ours recently wrote at some length 
about the change that is taking place inthe 
small communities just beyond the suburban, 
"bed chamber” areas fringing metropolttan or 
congested cities. The backwash of weli-to-io 
people flowing out of the cities is getting 
control of the shore and resort regions and 
the year round residents are getting tramp- 
ed under. It's a real problem and a univers 
al one. I told this author to start observ- 
ing, thinking about and writing up the theme 
A large number of stories, short and long,é 
even a few articles could be pinned to this 
news-peg. 





Random House having met with a 60,000 cop- 
ies sale of the first 20 titles in its ser- 
ies, “Landmarks of american History", plans 
to start; "Landmarks of world History" some 
time in the fall of 1953 instead of 1954. a 
list of big name authors is being expanded. 
I recognize the merchandizing expediency of 
this move, but feel strongly that in the long 
run proven and upcoming juvenile writers in 
place of adult "big names" would prove more 
satisfying to readers. It is a juvenile ser 
jes under the editorship of Louise Bonino.. 


‘If you have a novel idea, suggest ite 
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HO@d'S YOUR BaTTING aVERAGE? 





Here are the acceptances reported to us in 
the past month: 


Blanche W. Keysner 
ory: FATE. 
Josepha Murray Emms 
Poems: The SUERTCAN BARD, The ARCHER, The 


COUNTRY POET, The NEW aTHENABUn, SCIu- 
TTak & SONG. 





Gilean Douglas (Canada) 
rose: Y DIGEST, and in Canada, to 
many newspapers and magazines. 


Poems: OREGCONIaN, FLORIDA MAG. of VERS 
SRIPIWIND- CaNADTAN PORTRYotes— Tee etc. O) 


books of verse on the way. 


Stanley M. Kenne 

Story: FAMILY Sicesr. Aart.: LIT. FLORIDA. 
Naomi Ingalls 

Article. RURAL NEW YORKER. 


r 
Filler Prize: Boston Poor. 


Helen oN tt 
rticle: GHT 


Winona Nichols 
ory: e LINK 


Lillian Stickney 


articles: N.S HOMESTEAD, Vt. Newspaper 
Corp., RURAL NEW YORKER. 











Peggie Schultz 
Articles: HOUSEHOLD, FLOWER GROWER, and 


ORGANIC GARDENING. 


Gilean Douglas (More) 
“Erticles: LEISURE, LIFE TODAY, The ARCH 
ER (Prize) 
Poems: NATURE. 





Note: send in your acceptances. andon the 
less familiar markets, please give the name 
of editor and full address. Many writers in 
reading this colum pick up ideas for sell- 
ing their material. Your sale may help some 
other writer. and vice versa. 





Your reports ebout markets help us to keep 
a check on changing conditions. We frequent- 
ly follow up these tips with a personal let- 
ter to the editor, which results in further 
information. This gets passed along to you, 
promptly. 


For some time we have had a special file, 
listing alphabetically and broken down into 
a few major categories, all article markets 
Now we have started one for fiction. These 
enable us at a glance to check markets—for 
one type of material alone. We have a small 
Ifst for humor, cartoons, fillers. Thus, we 
are gradually building lists that are grad- 
ed both by category and special types of ma- 
terial. So we can find all the markets orm 
unusual and off-trail one. It takes time. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


CRAFTS & HOBBIES FOR FUN & PROFIT, Freder 
ick Border, Fox-Shulman Publications, 30 BR. 
29th St., NYC 16, is a new magazine that is 
scheduled to get under way this spring. How 
to do material in relation to handicrafts & 
unusual hobbies, it is believed will be the 
policy. 


Tupper & Love, Ine., book publishers, at- 
lanta, Georgia, has formed the Southern Book 
Parade Club. Unpublished mss. and the books 
of other publishers will be considered Fic- 
tion & non-fiction, but books must be writ- 
ten by Southern authorsor have Southern in- 
terest. 


Twayne Publishers (includes Bookman asso- 
ciates and the Univ. of Kansas City Press), 
32 E. 23rd St., NYC. This is a new address. 

Skira (art publisher), Room 709, 381 4th 
ave., NYC 16. New address. 


Keep a file of important addresses. 





The magazine, THOUGHT & aCTION desired re- 
cently to bestow on i one of its "li- 
brary awards” for constructive help and ad- 
vice. We appreciated the honor, but in line 
with our policy of accepting no advertising 
and never being under obligation to anyone, 
we respectfully declined the award. jie hope 
THOUGHT & ACTION prospers and we wish to be 
In a position to report the facts properly. 


In commenting on John Dos Passos' soon to 
be published, "District of Columbia”, which 
is really three earlier novels woven togeth- 
er into a single book, arthur Mizener form- 
ulates a "pattern". He says: "The character 
istic novel form for comedy of this kind is 
the picaresque tale which carries a hero of 
innocent good will through a series of soci- 
ally representative adventures...at the end 
of which the hero is destroyed.” 





It might be pointed out that "anthony ad- 
verse" was that kind of book. Merely choos- 
ing the formula is not enough. You need in- 
evitably to justify both the characters and 
the use of the form. Give meaning to it all. 


We are rather proud of the WCS Scholarshi 
Fund. It operates quietly and {avoraalT5 Go 
manages to do a lot of good. We.started ita 
number of years ago to help handicapped and 
shut-in writers to receive REWRITE and help 
from our WCS. Friends have sent us contrib- 
utions from time to time. It is also a "re- 
volving" fund in that many of the benefici- 
aries have repaid all or part of the help & 
so share with us the privilege of helping a 
writer who is worse off than they are. 


The C. S. MONITOR, 1 Norway St., Boston, 
Mass., no longer issues its week-end "maga- 
zine" section. However, it places more empha 
sis on features tied in with the news inits 
regular sections. In a quiet way it buys car 
siderable amounts of free lance msterial. 
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REWRITE 


A HINT FOR SHARPER PLOTTING 





Here is @ principle I discussed at the UNH 
Conference which will help you to make your 
fiction scenes sherper. It defines in a few 
words the steps a cheracter goes through in 
reacting and responding to the stimulation, 
which is set up in e dramatic struggle by a 
conflict charscter. Naturally, this emounts 
to merely the skin end bones, or to express 
it more accurately, the bone structure from 
which a scene is gradually built up. Awrit- 
er must give the emotional sand intellectual 
relationship between the two characters, the 
content springing out of genuine charecter- 
ization. But this idea will stert you off. 


First, however, let me remind you that an 
effective scene is constructed by developing 
8 logical end systematic struggle between s 
pair of worthy opponents. Let us say the MC 
meets the villain in @ preliminery conflict 
scene. The MC is planning to buy a tenement 
and tear it down so the kids can have space 
to play ball. But the ward boss maintains a 
political clubroom on the premises. He hes 
inveded the MC's office now to tell him, "You 
can't do this to me." The MC replies, "I am 
going to fulfill my promise." Asimple: "You 
can'ti"..."I will!" dramatic clash. 


Yes, but you have got to (1) show the MC; 
(2) the villain; (3) bring them together in 
@ plausible meeting place; (4) state the is- 
sue st stake; (5) develop the conflict; (6) 
bring it to a climax in which one of the two 
characters commits a decisive act; (7) show 
the immediate result, and (8) build up that 
8l1l important carry-over of interest, which 
will sween the reader forward to the conse- 
quences in the next or some succeeding meet- 
ing. Did anyone say thet they can toss offs 
dramatic scene before breakfast? And do you 
think of the centipece, who tripped over his 
own feet, when he stopped to think how ever 
he walked? 


Well, now, here is that device I spoke of 
above. The villsin says, "You can't!" Grim- 
ly the MC replies, "I willi" There are Z in- 
dividusl steps here. And it is only by mak- 
ing the most of each of them that you reise 
the reader's blood pressure. First, the vil- 
lain stimulates the MC. But this is not en- 
tirely as simple as It sounds. He starts by 
frightening the MC. Self-confident himself, 
toys with the MC before delivering the blow 
to the heart. ne torments, ridicules, makes 
a threat or two, builds up to the "You can- 
not do this!" 


The second step is for the MC to be stim- 
uleted, receive the bad news. He reacts. He 
mey be disbelieving, shocked, knocked to his 
knees for the moment; or he may take it "on 
the arm", smile, dissimulate while he gath- 
ers his forces together. The needle goes in 
and he has to edjust, size up the effect of 
it on himself ana the situation in general. 


The third step occurs when he finishes re 


acting and responds in some postive, practi- 
cal way. The mosquito has stung him, he re- 
acts and—beng, down comes the slap. In the 
ordinsry cramatic scene there are three pos- 
sibilities for the MC, or the positive cher- 
acter (the latter may not always be the MC, 
in & scene where the villain temporarily a- 
chieves victory, for exemple). He may admit 
defeat, he may beat off the attack, sparrig 
for time, or he may himself triumph after a 
struggle. 


In any case, if you think in terms of the 
atruesie between chsrecters rather than the 
turg churning of one charsecter's mind, it 
will be easy for you to use this simple bit 
of psychology to gooa effect. Every time in 
every step of a scene that the two cheract- 
ers rub agésinst each other, think in terms, 
not only of one character stimulating his op- 
posite, but of both coing it, you will have 
@ very interesting ena complex system of hu- 
man relations to develop and to work out. 


For bear in mind that I heve depicted on- 
ly one step in 4 progressive chain. If the 
MC reects and then responds to the stimule- 
tion of the villain, this response is, nat- 
urally the return stimulation of the MC to- 
werd the willeain. The latter in return must 
inevitably react ana respona, thus stimulat 
ing ea second time the MC. And once you com- 
mence a series of reactions of this kind, it 
is impossible for them not to continue in 6 
kind of chain reaction. The drive is «és cer- 
tain as the reciprocal drive of 4 psir oflo- 
comotive wheels propellec by matchea steam- 
cylinaers and driving rods. In, out, in anc 
out, in and out go the pistons, except thet 
in this case it is in the form of dialogue, 
ideas sna emotions filling the cylinders, « 
exploded by the sperk of contact that flies 
back and forth between the two chérecters. 


If you get the hang of it, this is one of 
the fascinations of fiction for the writer. 
He sets up @ system of chain reaction, then 
tinkers with it, so that there is never one 
dull moment. Cn the contrary, there is s con- 
tinuity, a flow of steam, or gas, to use an- 
other and perhaps more volatile image, spark 
ed by the exploding element of human emotion 
on each side. The pace msy slter, slow up 4 
moment or two, then build as the tension in- 
creases. But even this is controlled partly 
by the author, who Keeps his eye ever onthe 
reader to see if the scene is proving effec- 
tive, is dull or simply too exciting for an 
emotionally stirred reader to absorb. 


This is one more piece of technique which 
a writer has got to learn to handle by slow 
motion practice, then "forget" by making it 
an instinctive part of his own senses & re- 
action to his materials. Obviously, if anyone 
tries consciously to build a system of psy- 
chological action end reaction as complicated 
as this while he is creating, he will stum- 
ble like the centipede. You have simply got 
to practice it at oda moments until it is 6 
part of you. Then it will be sutomatic. 





REWRITE 


A WELL PAYING MARKET & OTHER NEWS 


SUNSHINE Magazine, Henry F. Henrichs, ed,, 
Litchfield, Tit uses 1200 - 1500 word sto- 
ries (entertaining, wholesome, human inter- 
est) which tend to develop character or ov- 
ercome weaimesses & difficulties, or demon- 
strate helpful, strengthening conduct towans 
people or causes. No triangle or"death-bed" 
scenes. Pays on merit as high as ¥100. Uses 
no poetry. 





This is an official notice prepared by the 
editor. Here is his further comment written 
in an exclusive letter to Bill: 


"Despite the fact that we try to maintain 
contact with writers through writers' maga- 
zines, we are deluged constantly with quan- 
tities of mss. that are definitely foreign to 
our requirements. You must be aware, natur- 
ally, of the many hours of valuable time it 
takes to exsmine such mss. It may be of in- 
terest to you to know that we are accusedat 
times of being so cold blooded that we don't 
stop to read mss. submitted. jie havea prac- 
tice of writing a synopsis of each ms. that 
comes to us so that we have a record of what 
eech ms. contains. If we find one ms. which 
is usable out of 200 submitted, we consider 
ourselves fortunate. If you can assistus in 
persusding writers to submit only usable mss 


for SUNSHINE Magazine, we will call yorname 
blessed, 


SUNSHINE We patie is the house organ of a 
large pu shing rm which issues a "compre 


hensive line of distinctive monthly goodwill 
advertising publications for business & pro- 
fessional establishments”..and de luxe books, 


The CARMELITE REVIEW is reported as "slow 
in reporting". 


I notice that alfred A. Knopf has develop 
ed a new line of “activity books" for chil- 
dren (7-11 years). "How to" books on things 
to do, things to make. They are so written, 
that a child can use them with or without a 
parent's help. Inexpensively priced. ($1.00) 
«-That's a cue for many writers. This vari- 
ety of subject matter is constantly in "ac- 
tive demand” by many juvenile and adult mag 
azines as well as book publishers. Pick 'em 
up and study them. You'll see what I mean. 


"Complete Files" of RE\RITE. Some of you, 
new SabecTi tes to REWRITE, have been asking 
for back copies of the magazine. We happen 
to have a few copies of most of the issues, 
as far back as November, 1949. That was the 
month we moved to Lunenburg. Roughly, about 
two calendar years, discounting the current 
volum?. 





If anyone wants these back issues, we are 
glad to send them for $2.25. That's just a- 
bout half-price plus a mite for postage.You 
will find plenty of good instructional help; 
not very many of the market tips are dated. 
In the past writers have told us such spec- 
ial offers are a barg3in and an investment. 


ONE WAY TO MAKE THE POT BOIL: 


Here is a suggestion made by a Canadian, a 
newspaper writer who uses a camera. Charles 


H. Camidge explains the advantages. Tt isa 
way to earn extra money and gain much prac- 
tical experience. We are grateful to him. 





"I earn quite a bit of extra money writing 
for special editions of daily. newspapers, a 
farm edition, industrial edition, etc. (You 
have all seen those extra sections built up 
around the dedication of a new plant, or an 
annual survey, etc. Sections designed to de- 
velop special advertising. Ed.) Most daily 
papers have a number of such special "maga- 
zine” sections or editions each year. Their 
regular staffs must work overtime to prepare 
material for it, unless a free lance writer 
with a knack for doing the work is available 
(Some of this stuff is staff written, but a 
good free lance can muscle in on it. He can 
even sell the idea of a special section oc- 
casionally, if he is smart. Ed.) 


(Charley has sent us a specific example.) 
"Since I did so much of the work, they have 
credited many of the other items to various 
names, or left them anonymous. But I'm paid 
20¢ an inch for everything of mine they us- 
ed. I'm toolazy to measure it, but there is 
probably $30 to 340 worth of my stuff in this 
one edition. If I had had time to take pix, 
I could have doubled the check. and there's 
another ,30 to 40 of items they saved out, 
for use as features in the regular editions, 
such as the Winter Pastime item. (This he's 
enclosed separately. Ed.) 


"There are thousands of small dailies ap- 
pearing in the U. S. and Canada, and practi- 
cally all of them have these special extras 
{So do the weeklies. Study them in your con- 
munity. Naturally, we wish to save Charley's 
own market for him, so are not mentioning it 
by name. Ed.) 


"The editors will try to talk a writer in 
to doing it cheaper, but if the stuff real- 
ly is good, they will pay 20¢ an inch. (In 
the U. S. the rate is often higher. Ed.) It 
does not sound like a lot, but all the stuff 
in this special edition was written by me in 
one afternoon and evening. The only research 
involved was to pick up a handful of bulle- 
tins at the agricultural college here. ‘hen 
they have used all the stuff I wrote in that 
one day I will have earned g100 or more. I 
rewrite the material, too, from a different 
angle and resell most of it to one or anoth 
er of our agricultural magazines. They pay 
low rates also, but it all adds up when you 
pound the stuff out by the bushel. Writing 
this kind of stuff, I don't even check it— 
just rip it out of the typewriter, and send 
it in. The editors love it. The big secret, 
of course, is to translate the bulletins in 
to a breezy, popular style. Most of it is so 
dead. But you must have the facts. Farmers 
and othcr experts are eager to show you up. 
But the facts are in the bulletins—free."(4 
writer might be able to write them, too! Ed.) 





REWRITE 


HERE IS SOMETHING TO PONDER 





Here are a couple of quotes I ran across, 
and which I liked. 


",..But fiction frequently tells the truth 
about life." 


"Social and moral forces are just as 'real' 
as the cohesiveness of things which we call 
gravitation or the energy of sunlight. The 
sense of justice, the effort to achieve it, 
in human relations, is just as real as some 
tyrant's enjoyment of opulence at the expense 
ofa harassed and cver-burdened peasantry." 


How often do writers of fiction ever con- 
sider these things, or the real purposes of 
the stories they seek to tell? Have you ev- 
er asked yourself why you write fiction, a- 
side from the fact at you want to make an 
awful lot of money easily, or be famous and 
have other people look up to you as a celeb 
rity? 


Whether you seek merely to 
ers or to inform them, it is 
important to appreciate that 
al world your raw product is facts, while in 
the immaterial it is truths. and these, al- 
though intangible, are always just as tang- 
ible as any material entity you can visual- 
ize or hold in your hand. So many writersor 
would-be writers of fiction never achieve a 
degree of ability to handle truths in the ob- 
jective yet imaginative way that a good me- 
chanic handles the minute and complex parts 
which fit together beneath the hood of your 
automobile. and until they do, fiction writ 
ing is an almost impossible fine art to mas- 
ter. 


entertain read- 
important, very 
in the materi- 


LO, THE INFINITE CAPACITY FOR TakING PaINS 





Some of you may wonder why we have repro- 
duced the little box on this page. If youll 
study every symbol in the illustration, and 
read the cut-line immediately below it, you 
will perhaps "come to realize” the reasons. 
For it illustrates the immensity of detail- 
ed care that someone must take before a ms. 
can reach a reader in that 





SOME NE#S AND COMMENT 
AMERICAN, 640 


"The Family of the Month” 
5th Ave., Tvs Id, offers 550 Tor the factu- 
al account of some family you consider out- 


standing for its achievement as a fine fan- 
ily in the american tradition. 


There are several other columns which pay 
well in this magazine. 


Summer Course in Publishing. This 6-weeks 
‘course in publishing procedures is again be 





‘ing given by Radclife College, Cambridge &, 





Mass. 


Ms. Preparation rick. One way to make the 
ms. look more attractive to editors is toa 
void splitting words at the end of a line— 
as I did in the second line of this paragraph 
for example. Printers do not like to see in 
the copy they have to set from, any such pos 
sibilities for error. They prefer to set, on 
their linotype machines, from copy which has 
no broken words or incorrect punctuation. It 
is enough that they have to break words for 
the end of the type line. If they are forc- 
ed to take into account other divisions, or 
incorrect punctuation, with the best will in 
the world, they will make mistakes. An ed- 
itor can read faster, too, if his eye isn't 
stopped by broken words. So, learn to write 
your finished draft with a neat right line, 
which is not marred by any divided words. It 
is just a matter of habit. Get the habit of 
never splitting words, and you never will. 





"I Can't write!" There is not an author, 
I would imagine, who has not felt that hor- 
rible let-down feeling at some time, espec- 
dally when he has finished a long, hard ms. 
But there are others who allow that feeling 
of inferiority to weigh them down all of the 
time. 





That is bad business. No matter how inef- 
fective a writer or person you may feel you 
are, God gave you something to say or do. a 
writer can always clean his desk, or discov- 
er why he can't write, then improve himself. 





pwela rele” 
Kirklereli ( 
Ize 


easy-to-read, perfect copy Be 
that makes reading a pleas 
ure instead of an agony.No 

ms. ever reaches an editor 

in such clean perfection it 
does not have to be worked 

on. The editor gets the i- 

dea in spite of the author, 
not because of him. 


fans defeated (1912) the Turks. 


Tous"° ., 
The sample is drawn from ee 


), Turkish Rirkloreli, town 
7 4 Z “ 
(2046 pop. 14,466, © Marklereli prov., @ Turkey, 


rail swrrete 
100 mi. NW of Istanbul, 34 mi. E of Edirne; 


center;em@ market for local produce (grein, sugar 
beets, canery grass). #40 foom for 1 


ts 
ty the First Bal 
ous mosques ani Greek churches. 


bene 


- This Box Agen. Notice the 
ane three words that have dropp- 
ed because they are unneces- 
sary. And the additions that 
point up the meaning. It is 
just this kind of uninspired 
weeding that often makes for 
the fine style of the finish- 
ed professional. jie has leanr 
ed to think in terms of lines 
of type and to treasure each 
word for its overtones & its 


tirminas 


rade 


mumer- 
han War 
Bere, the Bulgar- 
Formerly spelled 


6S2924H) 








the revized edition of the ie 
"Columbia Lippin- 
cott Gazetteer” of 
the world. A fic- 
tion ms. is edit- 
ed just as pains- 
takingly, however. 
It is the price you pay to attract readers. 


makes 9 lines of ms., 8 lines of type 


The typed sheet is one of 191,590 copy slips from which the book was set, an entry 
written and checked in 1949. re-checked in 1951. Note new census figure, pronunciation 
symbols, warning to printer to use the undotted Turkish “i.” 
the writer-researcher, regional supervisor, style editor, editor; middle, tyhist's initials. Stamping- 
machine figures show folio number after final alphabetization; written figures mean the article 


value in making the language 
move swiftly, i.e, 
flow easily as to, 
please note, ideas 
and treatment. The 
two are not identi- 
cal. Yes, "writing 
is so easy” anyone can do it. Maybe! 


Stamped initials are those of 





REWRITE 


DON'T LET REJECTIONS STOP YOU 





Never accept a rejection as final, unless 
you are sure it represents a door closed in 
your face so definitely that it cannot, and 
will not be reopened. This does not mean it 
is good business to argue with an editor or 
to start a controversy. But before throwing 
ams. in the drawer or perhaps the ashcan 4 
writer is wise to examine every minute pos- 
sibility that the ms. might be saved. 


I have had the experience of seeing s num 
ber of mss. I have helped writers to revise 
be accepted by top slick editors. By the i- 
dentical editor who had previously rejected 
them. I could mame several big circulation, 
slick magazines where this has happened one 
or more times. It can be done. The editors, 
not knowing the writer by reputation usual- 
ly, has no recourse but to reject the ms. A 
discerning writer, however, may frequently, 
often only through instinct, suspect an ed- 
itor had some liking for the ms. It's up to 
the writer in such a case to weigh the pos- 
sibilities for eliminating the factors that 
caused the rejection by feeling out the ed- 
itor's interest in the ms. Why did she like 
it; why did she reject it? are the troubles 
irreparable, or can they be overcome? 


was checked to show that they were not in the 
market for such material at that time. 


"I decided two things: my title hed led them 
to believe it was an article submitted inde- 
pendently of the department; and that theyd 
still be interested in it. I rewrote my first 
sentence to tie in with the department head- 
ing, retyped the article and sent it back. I 
enclosed a note telling them it was submitt- 
ed in line with their request of sucha date 
and I also told them where they could check 
the facts if they doubted them. 


"It was about four weeks before I got the 
next report. This time with a check. And at 
the time the article was used, they notifi- 
ed one of our local papers. The latter con- 
sequently ran a nice little paragraph about 
it. Naturally, I know the promotion depart- 
ment did this in an effort to sell some more 
copies locally. But the editors sent me one 
special copy—at a cost of more that 20¢ in 
postage!" 


There is an example of where a writer had 
faith in his material, and didn't accept an 
apparent "no" as final. In one case in which 
I was interested, the agent who was selling 
the ms., did not wish to resubmit. I urged 





It never does any harm to be 
certain that an editor counts 
the ms. as hopeless. If it ap 
pears that the door is ajar— 
however slightly—the thing I 
would do is to plan a careful 
campaign for revising the ms. 
and then hitting the editoras 
squarely as possible right be 
tween the eyes. Remember that 
you are pleying for big stakes 





It’s Easy to Quit 


It's easy to quit. Anyone can say, “The hill is 
too high,” or “It's too far away.” Anyone can say, 
“I'm too tired to keep on,” and stop half the way 
there—but don't be that one. Whenever life gives 
you a task hard to do, don’t stop in the middle, 
see the thing through! 

It's easy to quit. Any fool can explain to him- 
self and his friends why the struggle was vain. 
It doesn’t take brains when you start cutting 
loose from a difficult task to think up an excuse. 
There is always a plausible, soul-soothing lie on 
the tongue of the chap who refuses to try. 


that it be done, however, em- 
phasizing that the story rep- 
resented a timely and salable 
idea that had been thoroughly 
overhauled. The editor didn't 
mind a bit re-examining it. On 
the contrary, she was pleased 
that the author cared suffic- 
iently to make the try. Also, 
she complimented the authoron 
the quality of the try. 








and cannot afford to be wrong. 
There is only one way you can 
go—forward. You have got to increase é in- 
tensify sharply the editor's feeling, "Thats 
ams. I want." You are shooting like a bas- 
ketball player standing on the foul line. It 
is a score or a foozle. There is no further 
argument. You've got to get inside the door 
or you're outside and must try another. 


Now let's get down to cases. Here isa de- 
tailed account of how one writer turned are 
jection into an acceptance by the same mag- 
azine. For obvious reasons we are withhold- 
ing the names. We don't wish to embarrass a 
writer or the editor. But the author sent us 
the round-by-round story without any solici- 
tation from us. 


"When they first announced the department 
I thought they might be interested ina sto- 
ry about the ——. I was careful to stay in- 


side the announced word limit. I even work- 
ed up a fancy title. So off it went, proper- 
ly addressed to the department editor. Since 
I didn't expect it to be returned, if the ed- 
itor didn't use it, I failed to enclose are 
turn envelop. About a week later, the thing 
came back with a routine rejection slip. It 


In another instance, a cli- 
ent of ours wrote a fictional 
piece at the wrong time. another part of the 
world was in the headlines. A year later, I 
suggested the story be pulled out. Not un- 
naturally, it had to be replotted. But sev- 
eral of the same editors who had previously 
rejected it, were interested and it eventu- 
ally sold. 


That brings up another factor. I have ob- 
served Ta the on that were explainable be- 
cause: (1) the editor had a similar ms. "in 
the house"; (2) there was an unconvincing or 
controversial element; (3) the story didn't 
fit the policies of the magazine. No one of 
these reasons is necessarily final. Perhaps 
the editor will buy the story a year later. 
Cr the defect can be eradicated. an editor 
never likes to ask a writer to revise with- 
out a definite promise of acceptance. But I 
have seen a lot of editors say in substance 
that they would be glad to read a ms. again 
if the editor can remove certain rejection- 
al factors. Editors often make suggestions. 
That's why it's important to have an agent, 
who can get you the editor's personal reac- 
tion. and also a competent critic, who knows 
how to get the desired alterations. 





REWRITE 


SHOULD I KEEP RECORDS? 





A correspondent suggests that we write an 
article on the importance of keeping accur- 
ate records. She mentioned a friend of hers 
who cannot be bothered. If a ms. comes back 
she just sticks it in another envelop, tries 
it some place else and hopes for the best.. 
A check is unexpected and welcome. Her home 
life, she says, keeps her too busy to main- 
tain a record system. 3ut our correspondent 
retorts that she thinks no writer can real- 
ly afford not to keep records. 


I agree with this latter opinion. a recom 
system enables you to get the most efficient 
use out of your production. The more limit- 
ed your production, the more you need to be 
able to put your finger on every ms. at any 
moment. This is because you want to be able 
to sell your few pieces with as few “trips” 
as possible. If you can write only, say one 
or two mss. a week, and all of these become 
bogged down at "pay on publication” markets, 
your income will be low and your inventory, 
i.e., your pieces on hand, will be very con- 
fused. If stuff stays out for months or ev- 
en 6 year, you will inevitably "lose” mss. 


"Another thing thet record keeping doesis 
that it assures you in no uncertain terms a 
particular ms. has been out too many times. 
When that time comes, I pick one of the low 
paying markets and decide that I can get at 
least the postage expense back." Our corres- 
pondent is correct about that. Cf course an 
even better idea is to keep a file of lett- 
ers ana rejection slips for each ms. Check 
these every so often and analyze the ms. to 
see why the ms. is continually coming back. 


In other words, records enable you to see 
a pattern that would not otherwise be visi- 
ble. If you get one reaction to a ms. it may 
be an accident or a personal resction. But 
if you get several, you begin to see a pat- 
tern or trend. If you think this over, some 
form of action or response immediately sug- 
gests itself. as a result, you may not have 
to sell the ms. down the river to a low pay 
market. Either way, your checks will multi- 
ply because you are selling systematically, 
not hit-or-miss. 


as a final suggestion our correspondent is 
of the opinion that it is fun to seta quota 
year by year or month by month. That is not 
just fun, it's good sense. It makes you more 
alert, more aggressive, a better competitor 
to all the other writers who are trying hard 
to beat you to the punch. a writer can spend 
too much time on records and statistics. It 
is a means, not an end, to prove that you're 
doing better than you did last year, or the 
year before. The busier you become, the less 
time you have for records. But the creative 
minimum, which enables you to get a perspec- 
tive on where you are going and why or how, 
is a heslthy, practical part of your profes- 
sional job. It helps you to mature and work 
at the peak of your imaginative abilities. 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER DIALOGUE 





Here is an image that came to me recently 
and it may help you to write better fiction. 
It illustrates fairly well the basic princi- 
ple of writing good dialogue, which is gen- 
erally speaking a two-way element, as the very 
word itself implies. and this is true wheth 
er several persons are involved or only two. 
In plainer words, it is interplay, action and 
reaction back and forth. 


and so we come to the image. A good scene 
and the dialogue it calls for is like 2 men 
builcing wall. One stands on either side so 
that the result of their work, in our case, 
the swift moving, straight line of interest 
that holds the reader's attention rivetted to 
the meaning of the story, flows steadily for 
ward between them. 


and, notice particularly, that each man is 
part of the team. He places his stone on the 
growing wall, then the other man follows in 
turn, making ready for the first man's sec- 
on stone, which is followed by another from 
the second man, and so on until the job has 
been completed. Block by block, step by step 
each man's contribution makes that of the oth 
er inevitable. 


It is another way of expressing the forn- 
ula of the psychologists. A person is stin- 
ulated; he reacts and then in turn responds, 
The mosquito stings, the man reacts in pain 
and then slaps at the mosquito. This stimu- 
lates the mosquito, which in turn reacts, & 
responds, etc., etc. In the simplest pattem 
you have only two characters acting and re- 
acting upon each other. In more complex, so- 
phisticated drama you have the pattern shift 
ing course and changing shape. The stimula- 
tion offered by character a affects B, how- 
ever, it also stimulates C whose responseis 
jyuicker or stronger. He jumps in & his res- 
ponse stimulates a perhaps, who replies and 
draws a belated response from B. But inthis 
round D is nettled and he reacts before any 
of the others, throwing in his response. So 
the wall rises and moves forward. 


The thing to appreciate is that no matter 
how many characters become involved, only 2 
forces are represented. One is positive, the 
other negative. The MC is trying to push his 
ball in one direction, the opposition tries 
to prevent him. The latter may be represent- 
ed by ome or more characters..The MC forced 
to call on every resource, may bring up his 
confidant or allies, and the battle accord- 
ingly becomes more general. But always there 
are only those two opposing forces, and the 
line they build is a single one, the line of 
interest upon which the whole story bears & 
from which it derives its meaning. aA story 
is effective to the extent to which the au- 
thor manipulates all of these elements suc- 
cessfully and keeps them all doing their in 
dividual part, just as the two men buildwali 
block by block and step by step, so that the 
line of interest develops & moves forward. 





